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THE CRAYON. 



NEW YOKE, NOVEMBER 7, 1855. 



Thb Editors or The Crayon would not hare it under- 
stood that they endorse the extracts they make from 
books or papers in all cases. The opinions of men are 
often given as matter of interest, although The Crayon 
might dissent entirely from them. 

In order to distinguish between the communications 
by artists and those non-artistic, the / former will, here- 
after, in ait. cases, he signed in black letter, the lat- 
ter, as usual, in Eoman capitals. - 

We should be obliged to our weekly exchanges if they 
would place us on the footing of the monthlies in the 
matter of notices. 

Rev. Lucius Cbandali. is authorized to travel and 
obtaiu subscriptions for The Crayon. 

Mbs. Mr A. Denhison is authorized to obtain sub- 
scribers for The Cbayon. 
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ED1T0BIAL C0BBESP0NDE1TCE. 

Topper's Lake, October 8. 

When I wrote my last, I was exhausted and 
hungry, and I find that I gave very poorly my 
impressions of the Baquette. It is a beautiful 
river, and though we had a miserably rainy day 
yesterday to come down it," it looked wonder- 
fully fine in its autumn dress, and its full flood 
after the recent rains. We caught no fish, but 
as we landed at the shanty, on the Baguette 
pond, we were delighted with the sight .of a 
boat drawn up on the shore, containing several 
deer and a string of fine trout, the spoils of a 
day's sporting by Mr. J., who occupies the 
shanty. They had no tea in the house, but as 
I had brought some, I handed a paper contain- 
ing a "quarter of the best black," to Mrs. J., 
with the injunction to make it good and strong. 
One of the deer was immediately got out and 
skinned, and sundry steaks put on the stove in 
brief space. I got out a can of tomatoes, and 
about 5 P.M., we sat down to a capital dinner. 
They kept a cow, and we had milk for our tea, 
which was, indeed, "good and strong" — as 
black as coffee, Mrs. J. having used nearly half 
of the paper I handed her. No one need be 
assured that we ate heartily and retired early. 
The rain poured down on the roof steadily, and 
the tea made me sleepless, so, as my bed lay 
next the window, I amused myself looking out 
into the darkness, which was little less than 
Egyptian. I tried hard to see something, but 
couldn't, and inside, of course, there was less 
pf amusing subject for speculation. There were 
two rows of beds down the long loft, and something 
like a dozen sleepers in them, some snoring 
hard, and some breathing heavily, but all, I 
thought, asleep but myself. I lay at the head 
of one row, and Steve in the bed opposite me, 
and as he was perfectly quiet, I had all the 
snorers on one side of me. E. lay next to me, 
and his last words, as he drew the clothes over 
him, were, " Thank God I've got a good bed to 
sleep in." (He had slept miserably the night 
before.) 

I turned over and back in my restlessness for 
half an hour, unable, between the tea and the 



snoring, to get as far as a drowse, but at length 
I passed away and lost myself. I may have 
slept five seconds or half an hour, I can't say 
which, but I awoke and. thought I felt some- 
thing run across my leg. I made a grab, and 
did actually crush something — what it was an 
application of the efficient fingers to my olfac- 
tory orifices at once assured me. I knew the 
odor, and made up my mind to a speedy mar- 
tyrdom; but fearful of disturbing R., who 
seemed to sleep quietly, and who, I knew, had 
a violent head-ache, I lay still, endeavoring to 
get to sleep, when the creatures would not dis- 
turb me, be they ever so plenty. Presently I 
felt a rush at my neck,, two or three at my feet, 
and I grew very neryous. The whole bed to 
my excited fancy seemed moving, and I got up 
at length stealthily, and taking the quilts off, 
shook them gently, preparing to make a bed on 
the floor at the further end of the room. I 
found a place and spread my quilts, but while 
doing so, somebody below got up and struck a 
a light, and began to smoke. Then low con- 
versation followed the candle light up through 
the cracks of the floor, and the instant after, 
the talkers heard my footsteps, and understand- 
ing the case at once, called out to me. and 
came up with a light. I found then that Steve 
and B. had been going through the same ex- 
perience with myself, and had kept quiet, each 
from the fear of disturbing the others. The 
whole room was in a hubbub shortly, and the 
matter ended with my going down to sleep with 
Mr. Blair, the Lumber Co.'s agent, who kept 
his bed clear of the nuisances. The bed I slept 
in, I learned, had not been occupied before for 
weeks. I exhorted E. to move his quarters, but 
he didn't care much for the bugs, if his head 
would stop aching. 

In my new quarters I slept soundly, and only 
awoke in time for breakfast. I found B. in the 
clearing, seriously meditating a return to Mar- 
tin's comfortable quarters. He was exhausted, 
sick, and disheartened. I could not wish to 
retain him to his discomfort, and the conclusion 
of the council was, that he and Bill should re- 
turn after breakfast, while Steve and I would 
push on, and return when we got ready. It was 
a long row, and they started promptly. After 
their departure we sat down on a log in the 
drizzling rain, to plan our own movements. On 
the opposite side of the Baquette Pond was 
Wolf Pond, a small lake of a wild character, 
and oflVring excellent trolling. Down the river 
were, within four miles, Fish-hawk Eapids, 
Setting-pole Rapids, and Pierce-field High-falls, 
all of them ordinarily good fishing places for a 
fly, but the river was now so high, that I was 
hopeless of catching even our dinners. In the 
other direction was Tupper's Lake, at the head 
of which is Bog Biver Palls, and the lake itself 
promised good fishing with the troll. I con- 
cluded to try the last first, and leaving all the 
unnecessary baggage at the shanty, we started 
in the rain for this place. 

There was another consideration which weigh- 
ed with me. I had met at Saranac the Messrs. 
Sedgwick, who had killed a panther on Tupper's 



lake the week before, but had lost him by sink- 
ing in deep water, and 1 had promised, if pos- 
sible, to get his skin for the hunters. 

The entrance to this lake is a short channel 
entering the Baquette about three miles above 
Baquette pond. In fact, the lake itself really 
opens into the river, and as the boat leaves the 
maple fringes of the banks, the view of the lake 
opens immediately. The Tupper's lake moun- 
tain, lying on "the east, is the most picturesque 
peak in this vicinity, and the last high spur of 
the Adirondacks in that direction. Its outline 
has none of the formal roll of the principal part 
of that range, but is agreeably broken, and 
being so near to the lake, it changes in form 
with every change in the view. I had been 
told that there is an Indian tradition that there 
are some carved rocks on the lake, but could 
not learn that any one had ever seen them. I 
thought to search the rocks along the shore as 
we went up the lake, and at the same time to 
look out for the panther. There are some pic- 
turesque islands in the lake, one having a bold 
bluff nearly a hundred feet in height, in the top 
of which is a cavity called the Devil's pulpit, 
though the resemblance must have been found 
by a very fanciful man. The rocks are all of 
granite, and are more picturesquely cleft and 
fractured than is generally the case with granitic 
rocks. 

I did not find the carvings, but as we came 
in the neighborhood which had been described 
as the one where the panther was killed, and 
moved more slowly, I saw his tawny side just 
above the water at the shore. He had floated 
and gone ashore within five rods of the spot 
marked by the buoy placed where he sank. No 
one had passed that way since, and the ravens 
even had not found him. We dragged him 
ashore, and putting cleft twigs on our noses, set 
ahout skinning him. The precaution was ne- 
cessary. 

This finished, we took our pelt, and rowed up 
to Bog Biver falls to catch our dinner. This is 
a very pretty cascade, formed by the Bog Biver, 
the outlet of a series of lakes above, falling IS 
or 20 feet over a granite ledge into the lake. 
There are' .always more or- less trout to be 
caught there, they say, and we assuredly caught 
eight fine fish very quickly, when they ceased 
rising. We were not avaricious — we had more 
than we could, eat, hungry as we were, and we' 
turned our prow towards Mr. Jenkins' log 
cabin, the only one on the lake, and about half 
a mile from the falls, where we are now waiting 
the preparation of dinner, which is not got up 
so quick in the backwoods as in a New York 
hotel. 

W. S. S. 

Pennsylvania, Potter, Oct. 9, 1855. 
Mister Editor, I am very much obliged to 
you and I'll tell you what for. When I was 
to York last spring I bought a couple of men a 
horseback in soger clothes, which the man that 
sold them said were bronze, and belonged to 
Napoleon's grand chasers. When I got 'em 
home and the old man looked at 'em a minute, 
he says to me "Timothy," says he, "one of them 
horses is foundered, and' the other's got the 
blind staggers," and sure enough when I did 
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examine a little closer there was something in 
'em queer. One horse was a stumbling like, 
and the other sort o' awkward in the hind 
quarters, and besides this, one of the sogers was 
squashed down between his own legs just as if 
his body had begun to melt like an icicle on a 
hot stove. The old man laughed, and asked 
me if I had ever read about the Moses and the 
spectacles ? I knew what he meant but I did- 
n't say anything. Now I see all about it, as 
you explain it in cheap art, and, as I said afore, 
I'm much obliged, and if it wasn't for the farm 
I'd go right into that business and see if I 
couldn't cheat back again. But the old man 
mustn't be left alone. There's a good many 
t'emptin' things in York that make a fellow 
think he might make something, and I've been 
hezitating about all of them, but the crops is 
so good this year, and the war raging pretty 
smart in Europe, and as breadstuff's up, I guess 
I'll wait till Sebastopol's clean took, afore I 
give up farming. 

Your respectfully obliged friend. 

Timothy Mam,e. 

The Academy of Music. — We feel it to be 
an act of justice to the present management of 
the Academy of Music, to enforce our remarks 
last week upon the performances at this estab- 
lishment. We have attended the late represen- 
tations of the opera with the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Never before, in this city, has Opera been so 
well put upon the stage, not perhaps any better 
in so far as scenery and costume are concerned, 
but in more important particulars, such as com- 
petent performers for inferior parts, and extra 
drilling of the choruses. It seems to us the 
great feature of the Opera this season is the 
admirable combination of all parts essential to 
a complete performance. 

A series of six performances will be given by 
Rachel at the Academy of Music on alternate 
nights with the opera, beginning on the sixth 
of November. 

Niblo's Gakden.— The Harrison and Pyrfe' 
troupe who have played an unprecedentedly 
long engagement at this house in English opera 
closed their performances last week. After an 
interval of a fortnight the house will be open 
with the always attractive Ravels, together with 
other novelties. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

The Private Life of an Eastern- King. J. S. 

Redfield, publisher. 12mo. pp. 206. 

This is an odd book, or rather unique among 
other books as much so as Eastern Kings are 
among the rest of monarchs, and Englishmen, 
who love prize-fighting and scenes of blood are 
among their fellow men. The author resided 
at Lucknow for some months, many years ago, 
in the service of the King of Oude, a brutal 
specimen of humanity, who mingled native 
weakness and European vice together, and the 
picture of it, painted by the writer, is not sur- 
passed by any we know of. The author exer- 
cises taste and discretion, inasmuch as he does 
not evidently fully describe all he saw, and for 
this he is to be thanked, even if he has included 
some incidents that were better omitted. The 
main feature of this book is that which relates 
to animal fights between elephants, rhinoceroses, 
tigers, horses, buffaloes, antelopes, &c, as one 



of the amusements of the court at Lucknow 
The description of these horrid eontests is very 
vivid and fascinating, and we may add sicken- 
ing before we come to the end of the catalogue. 
There are, also, good descriptions of manners 
and customs, the interest of which, together 
with a lively style and considerable humor 
repay perusal, and make up an entertaining 
book. For the information of those curious 
about royal sporting, we extract the following : 

" We soon found, however, that sporting with 
a king in company was a different thing from 
sporting with ordinary unanointed men. He 
was to have all the sport to himself, and for 
several days he had it all for himself. A screen 
was put up on the shore in front of the little 
bay I have already mentioned. The object of 
the screen was to prevent the king from being 
seen by the wild-fowl when he fired on them. 
They were enticed in great numbers to the 
waters of the little bay by parched corn and rice 
scattered plentiful on its surface. When they 
had collected in hundreds, if not thousands, on 
the surface of the water, the encampment being 
kept as still as possible, the king was informed all 
was ready. He came down to the screen noise- 
lessly, an attendant carrying his Joe Manton. 
A hole had been properly prepared, in which 
the king inserted the end of Joe's muzzle. The 
birds swam about and picked up the corn, fight- 
ing, and screaming, and fluttering here and 
there, intent on their occupation— not for a 
moment thinking of majesty and Joe Manton. 
Blaze went the gun : the king himself had fired 
— a feat for accomplishing which he regarded 
himself as no little of a sportsman. The shot 
pattered in like hail among the birds, a good 
deal going harmlessly over them ; for his majes- 
ty was nothing of a marksman. With loud 
cries the birds rose forthwith into the air, and 
disappeared in the forests. The attendants 
rushed into the water to secure the wounded 
and the dead. They brought out double as many 
as the king had injured, and made a little pile 
of them before the delighted 'refuge of the 
world.' ' Double as many 1' you exclaim, good 
reader — ' double as many as the king had in- 
jured.' Yes, double as many, at least ; for, had 
the king not hit one, they would have brought 
out a goodly supply, which, of course, they also 
took in with them. It was the interest of all 
to keep his majesty in good humor; so the 
attendants were provided with birds recently 
brought in from the adjoining district. When 
they were in the water, standing up to their 
arm-pits in it, it was easy to untie the birds 
they had concealed about their persons; and 
who was to say, when they emerged from the 
lake, that all these had not been shot by his 
majesty and Joe Manton? Who, indeed? 
Not I, I assure the reader. The thousand 
rupees I drew from his majesty's treasury, 
monthly were of too much consequence to me 
to permit of my hinting such a thing." 

Twice Married. Dix & Edwards, publishers, 

12mo. pp. 264. 

A well-told rural story, with carefully studied 
descriptions of character and scenes " in the 
steady old state of Connecticut." The following 
word-picture shows the descriptive powers of 
the author, as well as the style in which the 
book is written. 

"The last great wain-load of red-top and 
clover had long since been hauled home from 
the most distant outland meadow, and with 
much clamor and rejoicing had been safely gar- 
nered upon the lofty summit of the fragrant 
mow. Where, erejvhile, had waved fields of 
stout timothy, and golden oats and barley, now 
herds of cattle roamed at will, gleaning after 



the reapers, unchecked by gates and bars, and 
safe from molestation and pursuit, as trespas- 
sers, by angry men and dogs. The pipe of the 
quail was heard among the patches of yellow 
stubble that checkered the yet green hill-sides. 
The maize stalks, bending with the weight of 
lusty years, had been despoiled of their nodding 
plumes ; and- between their long rows hosts of 
round, yellow pumkins lay ripening in the sun 
among the withered vines. In the orchards, 
beneath the trees, the fallen fruit reddened the 
ground. Great heaps of rosy apples were 
piled beside the sheds, where all day long the 
creaking cider-mills uttered loud complaints, 
while from the press hard by the rich must 
trickled from the pumraice, with a pleasant, 
tinkling sound, into the brimming vats. The 
foliage of the woods upon the western cliffs was 
mottled with gaudy hues of red and yellow* 
Even the crowns of the hardy elms were no 
longer green, and each rude breath of wind 
shook from aloft a shower of rustling leaves.- 

" In the chilly mornings, beneath the oaks 
and chestnuts, the frosty sward was bestrewn 
with mast, where provident squirrels, mindful 
of the coming winter, filled their capacious 
cheeks and then scampered nimbly homewards 
with their spoil along the tops of walls and 
fences. The berries of the mountain ash and 
asparagus, and the capsules on the rose-bushes 
had grown to ruddy maturity. By the roadside 
the withered milk-weed displayed the glossy, 
silken contents of their bursting pods, and the 
hazy air wap full of thistle-down and floating 
gossamer. The frouzy pastures were bright 
with the yellow blossoms of the golden rod and 
mullin. The measured, muffled thums of flails, 
and the clatter of fanning-mills all day resound- 
ed through the valley. All night the pensive 
crickets chirped the requiem of departed sum- 
mer, and petulant katy-dids joined in the 
melancholy chorus with harsh dissonant cries, 
October, the month of plenty had arrived, 
with its bright but dwindling days and hale 
and frosty nights." 

domestic art g0ss1f. 

The Exhibition in Dodwoeth's Building 
— We were unavoidably compelled to omit far- 
ther notice of this collection of sketches and 
pictures from our last week's paper, and even 
this week cannot say as much of it as we 
should like. 

The most remarkable picture to our mind is 
Mr. Oertel's prairie scene, Indians lassoing wild 
horses, which is full of fine drawing and ani- 
mation, and, with the exception of the fore- 
ground, luminous and just in color. The hud- 
dle and fright of the horses overleaping each 
other, is effective and natural. The picture 
quite took us by surprise, having known the 
artist only through works which partook of the 
usual Germanic feeling, and not involving any- 
thing of the power and energy displayed in 
this. ; 

Mr. Hart's large study from nature will pro- 
bably disappoint his admirers, as well as those 
who are not such. It has none of the florid 
color and dexterous handling which character- 
izes most of his later pictures. It is carefully 
painted, and has much excellent study of de- 
tail. The color is more quiet than is common 
with him, but as a whole it is unequal, and the 
tree trunks in some cases lack woody quality, 
from want of firmness and accuracy of outline. 
..Still it is a wide advance, and will lead to 
something better and more complete in the fu- 
ture. 



